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A FOREIGNERS OPINION OF AMERICAN ART 



by Charles Vezin 



In the November number of the Col- 
lector and Art Critic M. Alfons 
Mucha expressed the opinion that as 
yet there is no American art, but that 
the time is ripe for its development. I 
do not intend to discuss the question as 
to whether we have an American art 
or not, but it seems to me that Inness 
and Wyant, Whistler and Sargent, and 
especially Winslow Homer, are not only 
great artists but that they are American 
in the character of their work, as well as 
in their birth. 

The great danger to American art at 
present is its tendency towards specialism. 
Specialism is good so far as it may divide 
the portrait painter from the man who 
paints the woods and fields, and sky and 
water, but when an artist makes a special- 
ty of one particular mood of nature he 
becomes a mere manufacturer. The art 
dealer tells the artist he—must have a 
specialty, so one man paints only sunsets, 
another misty mornings, another must put 
sheep in every picture, and so on. 

What becomes of sincerity when such 
self-imposed limitations are put on one's 
work? The only way to do great work is 
to be sane, wholesome, honest and sincere. 
To this end we must paint everything 
that appeals to our deepest feelings, that 
tugs at our heart-strings, be it the human 
form, or be it moonlight, sunset, sunlight, 
mist or storm. All these appeal to the poet 
— be he one of words, or one of line and 
color. What would have become of 
Shakespeare had he had a specialty? 

However, in one respect American art 
is superior to that of Europe. It is free 
from the decadent tendencies shown by 
the work of many able Frenchmen and 
Germans. In looking at the pictures and 
sculptures of some of these clever degen- 
erates, one thinks involuntarily of certain 
wards in hospitals or asylums. Instead 
of breathing the atmosphere of new-mown 
hay, they spread the odor of musk; instead 
of the breath of the morning they exhale 



the miasm of a fever spot. Even Boecklin 
is not entirely free from these unwhole- 
some tendencies. No, not even the great 
Rodin. 

It is frequently asked by these deca- 
dents : " Are we forever to repeat the work 
of Velasquez or Rembrandt, of Corot or 
Rousseau?" Surely not. "Are we not to 
express our own time and its spirit?" 
Most assuredly yes. 

Only in this must we be like Velasquez 
or Rembrandt, Praxiteles or Michael 
Angelo, like Diaz and like Millet, in that 
these immortals were honest. Who can say 
that of Franz Stuck and all his followers ? 
If the work of these men is the honest 
expression of our time, then these are 
indeed evil times, ripe for another flood. 
The effect of such art is most depressing. 
Better no art than such. Art above all 
should be joyous — not the joyousness of 
a debauch, but of that exalting quality 
which the solemn work of Millet breathes, 
that even the tragedies of Shakespeare 
portray. 

Naughty little boys, and some good ones 
too, think it unmanly to be gentlemanly. 
They swagger, and spit and talk in a 
tough way for fear of being thought 
"sissy," and there are many artists, 
especially among women, who swagger 
and swear in paint for fear of being 
thought "sweet," or "pretty-pretty." 
But their "brutality" is the hollowest 
affectation and never can we expect great 
art from that source. 

Assuming, however, that our art is 
but the echo of foreign influences (which 
I do not concede), if we are to have an 
American art it will never come by trying 
to be American. If a true artist be a true 
American let him paint what he feels, 
sincerely and honestly, and the Ameri- 
canism will take care of itself. 

He cannot paint like a Frenchman and 
be sincere, as the Frenchman may be; 
he cannot paint sincerely and not be 
American. 
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